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himself, in conjunction with Antioehus, king of Syria, in seizing the islands
and the towns on the coast of the jEgean, which were under the protection
of Egypt, whose king was now a minor. This engaged him in hostilities
with the king of Pergamus and the Rhodians. A Roman army, under the
consul P. Sulpicius, passed over to Greece (200); the JStolians declared
against Philip, and gradually the Boeotians and Achseans were induced to/
follow their example.
Philip, thus threatened, made a gallant resistance against this formidable
confederacy; but the consul T. Quinctius Flamininus gave frrm at length
(197) a complete defeat at Cynoseephalse in Thessaly, and he was forced
to sue for peace, which, however, he obtained on much easier terms than
might have been expected, as the Romans were on the eve of a vrar with
the king of Syria. The peace with Philip was followed by the celebrated
proclamation at the Isthmian games of the independence of those states of
Greece which had been under the Macedonian dominion; for the Romans
well knew that this was the infallible way to establish their own supremacy,
as the Greeks would be sure never to unite for the common good of their
country.
After an interval of a few years, the long-expected war with Antiochus
the Great of Syria broke out. The immediate occasion of it was the discon-
tent of the JEtolians, who, being mortally offended with the Romans, sent to
invite him into Greece. He had been for three years making preparations
for the war, and he had now at his service the greatest general of the age, if
he had known how to make use of him. For Hannibal having been appointed
one of the suffets at Carthage, and finding the power of the judges enor-
mous in consequence of their holding their office for life, had a law passed
reducing it to one year. This naturally raised him a host of enemies, whose
number was augmented by his financial reforms; for discovering that the
public revenues had been diverted into the coffers of the magistrates and
persons of influence, while the people were directly taxed to pay the tribute
to the Romans, he instituted an. inquiry, and proved that the ordinary reve-
nues of the state were abundantly sufficient for all purposes. Those who felt
their incomes thus reduced sought to rouse the enmity of the Romans against
Hannibal, whom they charged with a secret correspondence with Antiochus;
and though Scipio strongly urged the indignity of the Roman senate becom-
ing the instrument of a faction in Carthage, hatred of Hannibal prevailed,
and three senators were sent to Carthage, ostensibly to settle some disputes
between the Carthaginians and Masinissa. Hannibal, who knew their real
object, left the city secretly in the night, and getting on board a ship sailed
to Tyre. He thence went to Antioch, and finding that Antiochus was at
Ephesus he proceeded to that city, where he met with a most flattering
reception from the monarch (195).
Hannibal, true to his maxim that the Romans were only to be conquered
in Italy, proposed to the king to let him have a good fleet and ten thousand
men, with' which he would sail over to Africa, when he hoped to be able to
induce the Carthaginians to take arms again; and if he did not succeed
he would land somewhere in Italy. He would have the king meanwhile to
pass with a large army into Greece, and to remain there ready to invade
Italy, if necessary. Antiochus at first assented to this plan of the war; but
he afterwards lent an ear to the suggestions of Thoas the JEtolian, who was
jealous of the great Carthaginian, and gave it up. He himself at length
(192) passed over to Greece with a small armv of ten thousand men; bnt
instead of acting immediately with vigour, he loitered in Eubc&a, where he